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BOOTSTRAPS UNLIMITED 

Illustrating Special Assistance to Readers 
in the Elementary School 

Some years ago I came to the conclusion that the cru- 
cial period In the education of a ohild lies In the beginning, 
the foundation years, of the elementary school* Any person 
who has looked into the faces of six year olds can tell you 
of all the wonderful secrets hidden there* There are life 
and energy In abundance , There are curiosity and eagerness 
for knowing* There are poetry and song In small hearts* 

There are creativity and adaptability In diminutive hands* 

There are trust and confidence, optimism and laughter i 

most inspiring of all, there are mlsehlef and merriment in 

twinkling eyes* We must sustain these characteristics 

through the years of growing, developing, and educating until J 

these ohildren reaoh adulthood* Then, we will surely produce 

Individuals who can "become*" In the elementary school our | 
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children must obtain the essential skills and sustain that 
wonderful eagerness for knowing In order that they be pre- 
pared to meet their needs for believing, working, and living 
In our great nation* 

i 

Did you ever watch an infant try to pick up a speck 
of sunshine? His hand closes firmly on the bright spots but 
when he opens it, the brightness Is gone. He is frustrated* 
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Perhaps ht cries out In rage* Invariably. ho soon turns 
sway and kotos on to othor things* Ho has loamod a losson* 

Ho has loamod that it is usoloss to spend ono*s tiao trying 
to piok up sunshino* Many of our eleaentary ohildron loam 
tho "sunshine" losson when thoy aro introduood to reading* 

▲ child usually approaches reading with enthusiasm. Too 
often. for one reason or another, ho finds that it is use- 
loss to spond one's tiao trying to pick up that spot of sun- 
shino called reading* Ho lacks confidence in his ability to 
accoaplish this difficult task* How essential it is that a 
child retain his belief in hiasolf 1 Each individual is what 
ho is. beoause ho believes that he can. or cannot do. what 
is expected of hia* 

Let us exaaine the conditions existing in the elcacn- 
tary schools of one sohool district in the spring of 1965* 
Standardised test results revealed that nany of the students 
had serious reading difficulties* Careful observation dis- 
closed areas of weakness in teaching practices and organisa- 
tion for instruction. It was decided that plans for improve- 
ment would focus on the following orltloal areas: 

1* Thirty-eight peroent of the students were negro* 
Most of these ohildron wore froa faallles existing on very 
low inooaes and whose experiential and educational backgrounds 
were disadvantaged* 
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2, Many beginning children ware introduced to read* 
lng without regard for their experiential backgrounds or 
their readineee for school. 

3* Textbooks, in manx of the schools, were distrib- 
uted on the basis of enrollment bjr grades. Students were 
required to use textbooks written at grade level regardless 
of the student*s achievement level, 

b, Manx students were leering eleaentary soheel 
poor lx prepared, or totallx unprepared, to read books and 
materials ooanonlx used in the seoondarx schools, 

5, Standardised tests revealed that the number of 
disabled students was growing larger as each group of students 
progressed to the next grade, 

6, Teaching practices revealed much emphasis upon 
oral reading, espeoiallx in the prlmarx grades. This emphasis, 
along with the N olass as a whole** method, brought about the 
omission of word identification, reference. Interpretive, and 
studx skills. In addition, the negleot of the individual and 
his needs was causing frustration in retarded readers and 
placing restrictions upon the gifted, 

Obriouslx, a remedial program was essential. The two 
reading clinics in the district were inadequate to oare fer 
all the needs. Reorganisation and detailed planning were 
necessarx* We resolved to meet the needs of our disabled 
readers with classes designed to identlfx needs and remedx 
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the* on as nearly an indlvlual basis as possible. In addi- 
tion. we resolved to strengthen our organization for Instruc- 
tion and iaprove our teaching praetloes. This, we felt, would 

minimize our future problems* 

Suoh m program has required the cooperation of students, 

parents, teaohers, and administration. lapleaentatlon has 
been slow and tedious. Constant evaluation and revision 
have been necessary. All Indications lead us to believe that 
South Park Independent Sohool District. Beauaont, Texas is 
real progrsss In preparing students to "beoeae." We 
invite you to take a look at the prograa for speolal assist- 
ance In our eleaentary schools. 

ORGAN IZATIOH AMD MATERIALS FOB IMSTHUCTION 
&&&& Readiness . Beadiness tests are given to all 
six year olds entering first grade. Children are grouped 
for Instruction. The grouping Is planned to out down the 
range of abilities within one olassrooa. However, eaoh tea- 
cher is given a class with a broad enough range In abilities 
that It nay not be referred to as the "duab" olass or the 

"gifted." 

The first pear's program has been arranged Into elx 
levels, or phases. These phases are prereadiness, reading 
readiness, preprlaer. prlner. first reader, and wide reading. 
The readiness test scores and teacher Judgaent are used to 
place children In the levels best fitted to their Individual 
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readiness levels. Children nay enter the program at any 
level* Progress is dependent upon individual maturity and 
ability. Plana for the future are to extend the phases or 
levels through the first three years into a nongraded pri- 
mary. 

The prereadiness phase of the program is structured 
to increase the child* s language Ac ill ty, his number under- 
standings, his literary and art appreciation and his listen- 
ing skills. He is given opportunity to tell stories and ex- 
periences, to memorise poetry and rhymes, to extend his ex- 
perience through field trips, to express hlmslef through a 
variety of art media and through music and rhythms. Experi* 
ence ch ar ts are used to introduce him to words and sounds be- 
fore he begins to read and write. 

At the end of the first year some children will have 
completed all six phases of the program. Others may finish 
the first year of sohool at the preprimer stage in their read- 
ing development. Children will begin the seoond year of 
school where they left off the year before. 

Reporting for the first and third marking periods will 
be done through parent-teacher conferences. Teachers are en- 
couraged to minimize the importance of grades and the grade 
structure and to emphasize the value of individual progress. 
In this manner, we hope to insure continuous achievement dur- 
ing the first sohool years. 
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Basal instruction * Classes for basal instruction are 
organized to provide for each child at his own institutional 
level. In order to do this, it will be necessary to take 
certain steps which say insure success. First, textbooks 
must be distributed as the children's needs indicate. Seoond 
teachers aust sake good use of test results and inf omul 
reading inventories to identify probleas and instructional 
levels. Third. Children aust be given eaterials and work- 
books designed to be used with the basal which seeas aost 
appropriate to the ohild. Fourth. Children's learning aust 
be reinforced, at each level of attainment, with additional 
basal*, supplementary, and trade books in order that they 
reaoh proficienoy before proceeding to the next level. 

flja^diation Jjj Grades Three Four. Early assist- 
ance seeas iaportant. This reaedial work is designed to 
suppleaent the basal program. The olassrooa teacher will 
continue to teach the ohild with the basal aost suited to 
his instructional level. The reaedial teacher's Job is to 
assist the child who is reading below grade level in a 
skills program of perceptual training, phonlo and structural 
analysis, vocabulary building, some guided reading, and 
literature appreciation. 

Teachers are provided with T*ohlst*0*dl* materials 
used to promote quick word identification and spelling, vis- 
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uals for teaching phonloa and structural analysis on the 
overhead projector. SRA Beading Laboratories. Headers 
Digest Skill Builders on several grade levels, fllastrlps 
and recordings. A good selection of additional books are 

provided by the sohool library. 

Remediation £$& Grades fiBi SIX* With tha# * 

older boys and girls ee are using two appiea ohe s for th 
correction of their difficulties. Among the culturally 
disadvantaged there are a number of students who read so 
poorly that they are discouraged and seldom try to read 
anything. These students can sometimes read first or 
second grade materials. Bore often they can hardly be des- 
cribed as reading at all. Another group of students are 
reading below grade level. However, this group As able to 
go0 4 progress with books and other written materials 
If they have special help. Por these two groups of students 

we offers 

1. The EDL Beading 100 Program. This le a program 
designed for Illiterate adults. It begins with reading 
readiness and moves upward In a developmental sequence. This 
Is s laboratory class using machines. This machine pro- 
gram offers a new and Interesting way of learning to a group 
of children who reject books. Children who feel they will 
never learn to read oan begin all over with this new way of 

teaching reading* 
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2. Multi-level Materials. Fifth and sixth grade 
students often reject basals written for younger children. 
This prograa offers Materials written at high interest with 
low reading level. Five levels of materials are placed in 
eaoh room. Two teachers are assigned to each class. Bach 
teacher assumes responsibility for from twelve to fourteen 
students. The teachers alternate with each other in teaoh- 
ing aloud. At other times, the teacher works quietly with 
individuals. Students oan move through the materials at 
their own rates. Materials used with this group are the 
Amerioan Adventure Series, Webster Practice Readers, Headers 
Digest Skill Builders. SBA Reading Laboratories, SBA Pilot 
Libraries, Phonios in Proper Perspective, overhead visuals 
for teaching word identification, dictionaries, tape record- 
ings of good literature. 

Teachers are encouraged to identify individual needs 
and to maintain balanoe in planning their work. 

Clinioal Instruction. The district operates two 
reading clinics for students with serious disabilities. 
Students are referred to the olinics when their needs can- 
not be met in the classroom. They receive meticulous diag- 
nosis and individual instruction by trained clinicians. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Our remedial teachers have received much of their 
specific training in the in-service program of our school 
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district. It seems Impossible to find trained remedial 
teachers. We are fortunate enough to find teachers who are 
willing to be trained for the Job. The training program 
has attempted to focus on the following: 

1. The Student and His Heeds. Much can be done for 
the student who understands his problems and who believes 
in his own ability to aohleve his objectives. The ohlldren 
in the remdial reading program have met with failure so often 
that they are convinced that they cannot learn. Teachers are 
urged to study their pupils and to begin by improving their 
self-images. Reading improvement comes with confidence. 
Teachers often need assistance in understanding these pupils 
and in accepting them. 

2. Diagnosis and Placement. Teachers are given prac- 
tice in the use of informal reading inventories, phonics 
surveys, word lists, and standardised tests for the identlca- 
tlon of problems. Flexible grouping is encouraged. 

3. Use of Materials. Many of the materials are un- 
familiar to the teachers, and special instruction in their 
use is most important. In the program vising multi-level 
materials, organization of these materials into a sequential 
plan is often a real chore. In the Learning 100 Program, the 
teacher must learn to operate the machines as well as to un- 
derstand the sequence of the materials. 

4. Keeping Records. Instruction in the keeping of 
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records and the development of record forms for recording 
student progress has been a part of the in-service training* 
Records on student progress are kept and passed on to the 
next teaoher. 

5* Organisation for Instruction. Teachers are given 
assistance in planning to cover all areas in reading as well 
as an orderly daily prograa. They are urged to involve eaoh 
student in planning and evaluating his reading development. 

GRADING AND REPORTING 

Grading and reporting student progress has caused much 
concern and discussion. Teachers are disturbed because chil- 
dren below grade level must be given grades. How can a child 
maintain a satisfactory self-image when he receives each 
grading period? There is some feeling that it is unfair to 
other children to give remedial pupils passing grades for 
work done below grade level. After much discussion, we have 
agreed that all children who are making progress, whether or 
not it is on grade level, are entitled to passing grades. 

The parent -teacher conference is a most satisfactory 
method of reporting. It is sometimes difficult to get parents 
of these children to come to the school for a conference. 

As the image of the sohool improves in the minds of the chil- 
dren it improves in the minds of the parents. More and more 
parents are ooming to the school, and better understanding is 
possible for both teachers and parents. 






EVALUATION 



Measuring results of any educational program is dif- 
ficult. Standardised test scores indicate great progress 
for many of these pupils and little progress for others. 

That these children do not test well is well known. Question- 
naires hare contributed some information. These indloate 
that many of those mho: continue to test low in reading are 
now able to operate in the regular olassroom. Teachers of 
reading report that there sire fewer diselpllne problems and 
less absenteeism. Students seem generally pleased with their 
own progress and are less antagonistic toward school. Prin- 
cipals are enthusiatlo and anxious to continue the project. 
Teachers, other than reading teachers, tell us they are be- 
ginning to notioe differences in attitude and application. 

Many of these sane teachers are now conferring with the read- 
ing teaohers in order to secure reading materials appropriate 
to their students. They, also, report the use of many audio- 
visual aids in presenting their subject-matter as an effort 
to reaoh the poor reader. These evidences of ohange in our 
students, teaohers, and principals are gratifying. 

PROBLEMS 

Management of the over-all project has presented some 
problems. Building a good self-image, in these pupils, is 
involved. Reading teachers, alone cannot be successful. They 
require assistance from all the faculty. There are a few 
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teachers who are still demanding that these poor readers 
operate at grade level In order to receive passing grades. 

The effort to keep interest high Is a strain on the reading 
teachers. They require nuch encouragement and direction In 

teaching and motivating their pupils. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Elementary school children oan and should be given 
help In reading. Remedial reading has Its pitfalls. Me 
must eradloate the stigma attached to those who require • 
help In reading. Assistance must begin early t mid to the 
preschool and first year children seems part of the answer. 

Less emphasis upon grade level teaching and grade level text- 
books will permit better teaching. Children progress at 
different rates. Our talk of Individualised instruction 

Bust bseomc m reality • 

Most Important a we nuet giro these children the means 
of helping themselves. Teachers can show ohlldren how to 
learn, but each Individual must learn for himself. In Texas 
a man's success story Is sometimes described with the old 
cllchOj "Ho has pulled himself up by his bootstraps." An 
individual, by his own effort, must derive meaning from printed 
symbols. Anger and frustration are self-defeating. If we 
oan provide assistance, encouragement, and good self-lmagos 
for our ohlldren we can surely call our project "Bootstraps 
Unlimited!" 
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EDL Reading 100 



Reading Programs 

Educational Developmental Laboratories 
D It I s Ion of MoGraw-Hlll Book Company 
Huntington. New York 



SRA Receding Laboratories 
SRA Pilot Libraries 



Solenoe Researeh Associates. 
259 Bast Brie Street 
Chloago. 111. 



Inc. 



Tachlsto-fllm Materials Learning Through Seeing. Inc. 

Sunland. California 



Books 

Betts. Barnett A. African Adventure Series. New Yorks Harper 
A Row. Publishers. 1956*67. 

GroT... Churl*. C. and Donald And.r.on. W.b»t.r Practice 
Readers. Hanoh.at.r, Missouri! W.bat.r Division or 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 

Hallman, Arthur W. Phonloa In Prop.r Parse. ot Ire. Columhu., 
Ohio* Charles B. Merrell Books. Ync.. 1964. 

Readers' Digest Educational Division (ed.) Readgys' 

ym Builders . Pleasantvllle, New Yorks Readers Digest 

Services .Inc. . 1958-60. 



